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MAY. 


“ I care not that your little life 
Will quickly have run through, 

And the sward with summer children rife 
Keep not a trace of you. 

“ For again, again, on dewy plain 
I trust to see you rise, 

When spring renews the wild wood strain 
And bluer gleam the skies. 

“ Again, again, when many springs 
Upon my grave shall shine, 

Here shall you speak of vanished things 
To living hearts of mine.” 

Mary Howitt. 

How often, in our walks at this season, do we 
behold groups of children scattered about the 
meadows, covered with cowslips, eagerly running 
to gather their hands full of the sweet blossoms* 
and reminding us of those days when we had nei- 
ther care or anxiety, but like them took a part in 
the pleasing pastime, and enjoyed an afternoon’s 
holiday in rambling about in quest of the violet 
and primrose, and in collecting the cowslips to tie 
up in the form of a ball to toss to each other, 
i he appearance of the Cowslip is an invitation to 
the young to ramble to the bright green mea- 
dows. 

On seeing Cowslips, Mrs. Howitt was reminded 
of the golden days of childhood, and induced to 
write the following pretty lines ; 
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« jjay, tell me not of Austral flowers, 

Or purple bells from Persia’s bowers. 

The Cowslip of this land of ours, 

Is dearer far to me ! 

This flower in other years I knew ! 

I know the field wherein it grew 
With violets white and violets blue. 

Beneath the garden tree. 

« j never see these flowers but they 
Send back my memory far away 
To years long passed, and many a day 
Else perished long ago ! 

They bring my childhood’s years again. 

Our garden fence, I see it plain, 

With celandines like golden rain. 

Showered on the earth below. 

« A happy child, I leap, I run, 

And memories come back one by one. 

Like swallows with the summer sun 
To their old haunts of joy ! 

A happy child once more I stand 
With my kind sister hand in band, 

And hear those tones, so sweet, so bland, 

That never brought alloy.” 

It is called Paigle in the midland counties, and 
in some parts of Kent it goes by the name of 
“ Fairy cup.” Shakspeare, in his “ Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream, alludes to this flower, and imagines 
its fragrance to lie in the dark yellow spots at the 
mouth of the tube. 

“ The Cowslip’s tall her pensioners be. 

In these gold coats spots you see $ 


